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Present Condition of St. Sophia 


HE architectural restoration of St.Sophia is a mat- 

ter of perennial interest. At irregular intervals re- 

ports are spread of its impending collapse and of the 
unsafe condition of its structure. Since at the present 
moment considerable improvements are being carried 
out on the roof of the great church, a reconsideration 
of the problems at issue may not be out of place. The 
architect in charge of this work has recently allowed 
me to inspect the whole of the inside and the outside 
of the dome and the upper galleries so that my evidence 
is based upon a personal inspection. 

What strikes one most from a close examination of 
the interior of St. Sophia is the extraordinary asym- 
metry of most of its interior lines. No arch is, if you 
look at it closely, a perfect arch in shape and no sup- 
porting pillar is exactly vertical. This is evident, for 
instance, from the views shown in Figures 1, 2, 3. 
Nor is there any suspicion that these are refinements 
of optical value made intentionally; they are defects 
pure and simple and, insofar as they are obvious, 
detract from the beauty of the building. It is precisely 
this asymmetry which has roused the apprehension of 
architects from time to time; the bent arches look as 
if they would fall, the slanting pillars seem unstable. 

But let us consider the circumstances of the building 
of the church. It was the first and only really great 
monument of the Christian world and had been 
erected in an amazingly short space of time,—some 
five years only,—which contrasts strongly with the 
nine years spent on the infinitely less impressive 
Mosque of Mehmed the Conqueror, finished by 
Christodoulos the Christian architect, in 1471, or 
with the great time usually spent in the building of a 
medizval Gothic cathedral. The evidences of haste 
in building in St. Sophia are numerous. The interior 
of the supporting walls, which can be seen from cav- 
ities in certain passages below the main dome, shows 
that the rubble construction was careless and crude. 


In and near the dome, and in most parts as well, the 
bonding of bricks and mortar shows a greater thick- 
ness of mortar than of brick—some four centimetres 
usually being the thickness of mortar. Nor was 
haste in erection counterbalanced by caution in con- 
struction; on the contrary the original dome was of 
such an unusual flatness—it formed the thinnest of all 
possible segments of a circle—that it inevitably fell, 
for twenty years after the dedication of the church 
this catastrophe took place. Justinian was still alive 
at this time and commissioned Isidore the Younger, a 
nephew of the original architect, Isidore of Miletus, 
to rebuild the dome with considerable structural 
alterations. The present dome seems to date from 
this time and is of a less hazardous depth. 

The damage done in 557, when the dome fell must 
have been very great. The fall of the dome inevitably 
must have involved the pushing outwards of the 
supporting columns and the general thrusting out of 
the four sides of the building. This in turn must have 
caused a general distortion of most arches and a 
deflection of all vertical pillars other than the smaller 
columns of stone. In the first gallery one sees how 
the supprting walls, which consisted originally of a 
series of arches, were made solid by the filling up of 
the arches with rubble and mortar, nor is there any 
reason to think that this filling is later than 557. The 
distortion of all the arches that support the dome is 
patent and obvious. 

The reason for the collapse of the first dome and 
for the general damage which the church suffered was 
not earthquake. There seems a very sufficient and 
clear reason. The building was erected hastily, tons 
of mortar were employed, and in a certain degree the 
work was scamped. The speed of erection did not 
allow the mortar to dry and solidify slowly but as 
the dampness left the walls the whole building must 
have shrunk and settled. It was this which brought 
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Ficure 1. 


A Distortep ArcH ON THE GrouND FLoor 





Ficure 2. Tae Gattery Arounp tHE Dome. (Note the distorted arches and the mosaic Cherubim.) 


the ambitious dome to the ground and so thrust out- 
wards the main supports. The whole distortion 
arises from this original damage and not from any 
subsequent settling. Subsequent settlement was, in 
fact, impossible, for once the mortar had solidified 
the building could settle no farther; it was in fact 
even firmer than ever, the more so as it is built on an 
outcrop of natural rock and not, as has so often been 


said, upon soil only. The very catastrophe which 
brought about the fall of the dome solidified in the 
end the rest of the structure. Falls of the semi-domes 
took place in 975, and again later, but these caused 
only minor damage and were soon repaired. The test 
glass strips placed across obvious fissures some twenty 
years ago have in no case broken and show no further 
outward strain or thrust. The church is solid and 
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immovable, and its flat dome with a diameter of 108 
feet and an axis of only 46 (contrasted with the 190 
feet axis of St. Peters at Rome) is strong on its rock 
foundation. The discovery of the rock basis is recent 
and was made during the present renovations. 

The only danger is from the infiltration of water 
the one real enemy of architecture. This had become 
serious in the dome because of the destruction during 
storm and wind of the leaden roofing (Fig. 5), which 
dates from the time of the general renovation by 
Fossati. The damp was showing seriously in the 
mosaics of the dome. But now the whole of the 
leaden roofing has been renewed or is in process of 
being renewed. The old strips of lead are being 
remade and new strips added. The outside buttresses 
of the dome are, in addition, being restored in cement, 
some of them being given a slight outwards batter in 
order to give them greater strength. The Turkish 
crescent and finial to the dome-summit have been 
egilded. 

There is much research one would like to do in the 
great church. Where are all the tombs of the many 
famous men who were buried there? how many pave- 
ments overlie them? One only is to be seen, that of 
the old Doge of Venice, Henry Dandolo, in the first 
gallery. His bones must lie uneasily in the greatest 
church of the city that he captured, looted and almost 
destroyed in 1204 when his hired Crusaders did more 
damage in a week than the city has suffered in four 
centuries of Turkish domination. 

The mysterious and lovely Cherubim in blue and 
rose mosaic below the dome have still their faces 
covered by Turkish ormolu ornaments: what would 
one give to see them and the rest of the mosaics 
cleared ? 


Newspaper Criticism 


Those who can write simply, clearly, and interestingly 
about architecture are few indeed. The tendency is to pose 
as a pedagogue or a high priest letting out a few secrets 
from some mysterious sanctum. The increasing amount of 
attention paid to architecture by, the press stiil leaves an 
unlimited opportunity for some humble soul who by his 
lack of affectation can reach the simple intelligence of the 
great army of newspaper readers. 

The following editorial from the Springfield Republican 
seems an excellent example of what a newspaper might do, 
and it reveals the fact that there is at least one newspaper 
editor in the United States who really thinks about archi- 
tecture and who is quite unafraid of all the pedagogues 
and high priests. 

‘In the course of simple exercises constituting the formal 
dedication of Harvard University’s new Fogg Art Museum, 
President Lowell said to the architect, Charles A. Coolidge: 
‘This is a monument to you and you never had a better one 
nor did any other architect in modern times.’ The building 
which elicited this warm and spontaneous praise represents 
the adaptation of Georgian style which is apparent in the 


newer Harvard dormitories, and which has been called 
‘Twentieth Century Cambridge.’ 

“These graceful buildings of brick with stone trim have a 
native simplicity and elegance which is sadly lacking in 
most Harvard architecture of the late 19th Century and the 
first decade of the 20th. Asa home of the fine arts, the new 
museum has only to translate the grace of the residential 
structures into the repose and dignity of an institution, and 
this it does without losing intimate and hospitable appeal. 
While it may be called a monument of the architect's skill 
and good taste, it is not perhaps properly characterized as 
a ‘monumental building.’ 

“In a semi-official description of the new museum, the 
director, Edward W. Forbes, remarked: “That high purpose 
of architecture, the expression of the function of a building 
by its exterior, is admirably achieved.” With exactly the 
same thought, the new National museum of Wales at 
Cardiff, the latest unit in one of the must notable group of 
buildings in the British Isles, was characterized on its 
opening by the architectural correspondent of the London 
Times: ‘It could never be mistaken for anything but a 
museum.’ 

‘These are typical applications of the orthodox principles 
of architectural criticism. Yet a building is an artistic 
success only as it achieves an zsthetic self-expression over 
and above its proclamation of its own purpose. Probably 
the ugliest buildings on earth are grain elevators. And in 
them the expression of function is complete. The Times's 
correspondent, after remarking that the new building at 
Cardiff ‘could never be mistaken for anything but a museum,’ 
adds, ‘and study of any detail, such as the pavilions in 
relation to the general mass . . . is a joy to the orderly 
mind.’ Here, of course, esthetic principles are being put 
forward, not engineering principles. Architectural com- 
position is not identical with expression of purpose. 

“Some modern theorists contend that the tall steel- 
framed buildings, with facades of stone or brick, should 
express, not function, but the innate character of the basic 
structural material—steel. But it is obvious that if an 
architect, after fulfilling his engineering requirements, 
should have to occupy himself with a symbolic manifesta- 
tion of his material he would be hampered still further in 
the creation of an artistically complete design. ... An 
architect will not be long employed unless his buildings 
serve their purpose. But the real virtue of design consists 
in the communication of beauty beyond the sense of a 
utilitarian purpose fulfilled. A natural history museum 
must be more than an exaggerated show case and a home of 
the fine arts must suggest more than a glorified skylight 
and shadowless interior spaces." 

By contrast, the Pittsburgh Gazette-Times indulges in 
this: ‘“The American Institute of Architects announces that 
there are 10,000 real architects in the country. Odd we 
don’t come across some of their work occasionally." 


International Congress of Architects 


To the Congress which convenes in Amsterdam, at the 
end of August, President Medary has appointed as dele- 
gates, Messrs. William Emerson, Chairman, Charles Butler, 
Egerton Swartwout, and George Oakley Totten, the secre- 
tary of the American Committee of the Congress. 
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SET UP FOR THE PLEASURE OF THE WoRSHIPFUL CoMPANY OF THOSE WHO ENJOY ARCHITECTURE 


To B G.G. 


O load of buttress, pier, or even string, 
Weighs down the girders of this metal cage, 

No order nor arcade of bygone age. 
Instead of these, the frame itself's the thing— 
That frame which we have lately grown to love. 
As some Greek sculptor—Phidias, perchance— 
Would choose the sheerest garment to enhance, 
And not conceal the subtlest contour of 
The form he loved, just so you too, Goodhue, 
Have clothed the fabric of our modern structure. 
What we have talked of doing, you have done— 
With deft hand pulling tight across the new 
Titanic modeling of this architecture 
A jeweled robe, resplendent as the sun. 


Epwin BontTa 


H* held tradition in a loving hand, 
Student of truth in treasures of the past. 
He sought through every age and every land 
If so he might find that which clear should stand 
Broadly expressive of his age. 
At last 
He cast the line that bound him to the shore, 
And ventured forth on an uncharted sea. 
He found his dream. He still sails on before,— 
His life, his work affirming evermore 
“Ye shall know truth, and truth shall make you free.’ 


J. Monrot Hew ett 
(See Frontispiece) 
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ning Conference was organized in this country. In such 

matters, that was the Age of Innocence. The horse was 
still a respected member of society. The English sparrow 
little suspected that the manure supply would soon vanish, 
to be replaced by the carbon monoxide which now poisons 
the air in our streets. The new city was just breaking out 
of its brownstone shell, and few of us foresaw the kind of 
monster that hatching would produce. 

Since then a whole generation of newsboys has grown up 
into bank presidents and multi-millionaires. Main street 
has become the World's White Way; the motor, the tele- 
phone, the movie and the radio, and the stimulus of war have 
so accelerated the pace of existence, so revolutionized our 
whole scheme of living as to seriously threaten our physical 
well being, our sense of value, and our self-control—not to 
mention our spiritual vision. 

Let us hope that our emergency brake will work! Let us 
hope that we can control this Vertigo of Prosperity and 
avoid contracting for trouble on the installment plan! It 
is bad enough, for example, to have the vast majority of our 
high buildings designed by draughtsmen in the employ of 
speculative builders. But it might be even worse to have 
them designed by the legal formula of a Zoning Law. If 
the Good Lord would only give the Universe a Sabbatical 
Year off, and let us sit down quietly and collect our poor 
shattered wits, we might then act more wisely. 

Not that I would not gladly join Major Curran, and knock 
the heads off a lot of skyscrapers! But when that was done, 
I am not at all sure about the next step. For I regard most 
of the bad conditions we are discussing as symptoms—not 
causes. They are the results of a combination of diseases of 
the body politic—largely prevalent throughout the entire 
Nation. You would not go far wrong in diagnosing it as 
‘“Megalomania superinduced by Undigested Prosperity and 
accompanied by a distorted sense of Values’’—the last being 
more or less congenital in the American people. We are 
approaching, in some matters, the stage of delirium. Our 
cry is no longer ‘‘Get Rich Quick,’’ but “Get Richer 
Quicker,’’ but with the City’s blood pressure in its present 
state, it is little likely that any one of us can rightly diag- 
nose—much less prescribe a cure for our troubles. Probably 
the best we can hope for is to ‘‘muddle through,’ as our 
English cousins have so often successfully done. 

But there are certain things which most of you know but 
may forget in the present hectic state of things in New York. 

I. That the only reason for the existence of a City is the 
welfare of the men and women and children who dwell in it. 

II. That a City is not what it appears to be when we look 
at its great masses of stone and brick and steel and concrete, 
—a static propostion. It is in reality a living organism— 
continually changing like a plant or an animal. 

III. That, like plants and animals, it is built up of little 
cells which supply its vitality, growth and control; and, 
according as these cells are normal or malignant, they pro- 
duce healthy growth or cancer and decay. 

IV. That these cells in which is reborn and perpetuated, 
day by day, the human race are what we call ‘‘homes.”’ 

V. That the organism that creates and inhabits these 
little cells of the civic structure is the Family. 


[: IS just about twenty years ago that the first City Plan- 


“In Building the City do not Forget the Man’ 
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VI. Finally, that one of the vital essentials—we might 
almost say the ‘‘Vitamin’’ element in its nourishment—and 
their right control—is the Element of Beauty. It is in 
human, as it is in all nature, one of the strongest forces that 
assures the perpetuation and evolution of the species. 

The corollary to all this might be summed up in a sen- 
tence—‘‘In building the City let us not forget the Man.”’ 
But, apparently, with the growth of the skyscraper is 
coming the decadence of the Home. They are “‘home- 
wreckers”’ here in Manhattan. In our metropolitan life we 
can no longer look upon the French with smug complacency 
as a people whose language contains no such word as 
“home.”’ Today comparatively few Manhattanites have 
such a thing. And we Americans haven't even a word in 
our language to express chez nous—and must now borrow it 
from the French! 

Now we recognize this likeness to the living-being when 
we speak of ‘“‘the heart of the City’’ and its ‘‘arteries."" But 
we should, perhaps, understand its needs better if we carried 
the comparison further. In a sense, every town and city has 
its anatomy and physiology—the geography of its parts as 
well as their functional relations. Its means of contact with 
the outside world—its entrances and exits, and its lines of 
external communication, are like our own sense-organs. 
Its internal thoroughfares and transit lines correspond to our 
circulatory system; while the City’s parks, playgrounds, and 
open spaces perform the vitalizing function of giant lungs. 
The occupied areas—the great mass of the physical city— 
containing the vast colonies of cells which shelter its citi- 
zens, are like our own flesh, muscle and tissue; its social and 
industrial machinery, its factories and plants, like our 
alimentary tracts, digest the raw material from which the 
life of the community takes its nourishment. We even find 
a nervous system in its public utilities; its telephones and 
telegraphs. And the great brain by which all of these parts 
are controlled we call: Municipal Government. 

Now it is to Government that we Americans run with our 
broken toys and bruised fingers, and, as an architect, I am 
tempted to discuss certain governmental! aspects of our 
problem today, here in Manhattan: The question, for ex- 
ample, as to how far architectural design, or the Element 
of Beauty, can enter where the size of structures is deter- 
mined by the promoter’s financial demands, and its form by 
the requirements of the zoning laws. Such structures are 
molded—trather than designed, and in formulating its regu- 
lations, the Zoning Commission, in the case of purely 
commercial structures (where profit and loss is the sole con- 
sideration) is, to a considerable extent, really taking upon 
itself certain of the functions and responsibilities of the 
architect. 

But such questions, even though they bear on the home 
problem, involve another story, and the practice of surgery, 
perhaps, rather than preventive medicine—such as I have 
in mind. One of the tendencies in our American life has 
been urbanization—concentration of population in towns 
and cities. Only three or four generations ago, barely 5% 
of the entire population of the country lived in towns. 
Today, 60 millions of the American people live in an area 
less than —\% of 1% of the country. Fully one-half of the 
nation lives in towns and cities. 























Here then is one of our basic troubles! To meet it, we 
have wrought miracles in construction—but they are 
Frankensteins that we cannot control! We have gone 
Mahomet one better and actually brought the mountains 
to us—and now that we have them in our very streets, we 
don’t know just what to do with them. We find them em- 
barrassing visitors. Amongst other things, they obstruct 
other people’s view, as women used to do in the theatre, 
not many years ago, by wearing huge hats—until the custom 
became so obnoxious that the managers made them take 
them off entirely, that everybody might see the stage. 

Now I have a feeling that every owner of a city lot ought 
to be able to see the show. To a mere layman it doesn’t 
seem quite fair that an owner who can beg, borrow or steal 
the money to build his lot up forty stories into the sky 
should thereby be entitled to put his neighbor into a corre- 
spondingly deep hole. And when three or four such go into 
a “‘huddle’’ around some poor home owner who pays his 
interest and taxes out of his own pocket instead of those of 
skyscraper tenants, the result has very much the appearance 
of what happens from a combination “‘in restraint of trade."’ 

Do not think for a moment that I am complaining in this 
matter. It is for the greater glory of Bigger Business and a 
truer expression of our wonderful American business enter- 
prise. And I can look at the matter impartially because of 
my own home,—Praise Be! is on a corner, and, while the 
City cracked one end of the house rather badly in the process 
of putting it on concrete legs some thirty odd feet deep, 
when they built the subway up the Avenue, I am fairly 
well protected. They doubled my taxes, of course, because 
there is a station two blocks down and some speculator put 
up a big apartment in the next block, and now they propose 
to cut off my sidewalk—at my expense—and run another 
subway along the street side. But they assure me that this 
latter will be done by the ‘‘cut and cover’’ system—thus 
assuring me of the privileges of a ‘‘board walk’ right at my 
own front door. 

So you see I am an example of the fortunate ones! All I 
have had to do, to keep my home, was to mortgage it for 
enough to cut it in half and live in the portion that I don’t 
have to rent in order to pay for all the benefits heaped— 
and about to be heaped upon me! 

Now somehow or other this kind of thing doesn’t seem 
to happen in those decadent and down-trodden countries 
across the Atlantic. And I have often wondered whether 
their system of taxation hadn't a good deal to do with it. 
In London, for example, they tax property on its return to 
the owner. Here we base our taxes on the value, both actual 
and potential, that our assessors think it possesses. But this 
again leads us into the realm of the expert. 

That the giving of millions from whatever source, for the 
production of homes for the poor on an uneconomic basis is 
a cure for the existing evils is, I know, believed by some. 
Many regard it as palliative. Personally, with many others 
who have studied the problem, | think it will prove but a 
well-intentioned gesture and only delay the economic solu- 
tion of the problem—the only cure. But when we shall have 
solved thi, problem—when we have housed the worker's 
body, what shall we do for his soul? Man does not live by 
bread alone. An army may “fight on its belly,”’ but it wins 
On its “‘spirit’’—its morale. 

The element of beauty is the yeast that makes the bread 
of life edible. The sense of Beauty, moreover, is, I believe, 
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one of man’s ethical safeguards—just as his sense of taste 
protects him against most poisonous foods. But above all 
we should recognize the force in the productive functions of 
mankind. There is absolutely no question but what it lies 
in all of us. Nor do I believe that art in the sense we mean 
it here—the appreciation of the beautiful, is necessarily the 
result of culture. Quite the contrary, culture is itself the 
result of the yearning for the beautiful and I do not think 
that we sufficiently recognize the source from which we get 
many of those so-called products of culture that fill our great 
Museums; we do not realize how much, even under the ham- 
pering conditions of today, the people—and 1 mean by 
““people’’ those who have never had the opportunity to 
educate themselves in school and colleges—the workingman 
and the workingwoman—have contributed to such displays. 
Yet no matter how great our museums, no matter how far 
they reach out, I can not see how you can expect the natural 
instinct and love of beauty to grow unless it can be given 
proper living conditions. 

The fruit tree bears only after it has blossomed. Kill the 
flower and you get no fruit. And from the fruit comes the 
seed of reproduction. Take the beauty and joy out of human 
life and it will soon cease to be productive. 

So, while we are studying how to rebuild and control our 
city, to better the evil conditions that are now poisoning 
its workers, while we are readjusting their conditions of 
labor from the standpoint of an enlightened humanity; while 
we work at the problem of good housing and widely planned 
communities; in short, while we are reconstructing our social 
structure with all the modern improvements, let us not for- 
get the element of art. For we have used it in the past far 
too often in the decorating of the city’s spires for the pleas- 
ures of the loiterers in the public parks; far too little to light 
the dark places within, where many of us must work,- 
where, like miners, each man must carry his own light to do 
his work well. The fact is we forget the “‘sand-hog,’’ the 
worker in the caisson, laying the foundation that carries 
the entire edifice, while we applaud the “‘steeple-jack’* who 
gilds the dome. 

Perhaps that is why we usually spell the word *‘Art’’ 
with a capital A—the art that shines from the city’s towers 
—and forget art with a little ‘‘a’’—the common noun—the 
little torch which every miner must carry to light his way. 

Grosvenor ATTERBURY' 


New Institute Regulations 


Members are reminded that the last Convention took 
action of a character which will be likely to have a con- 
siderable effect. The conferring of the degree of Fellowship 


was placed wholly in the hands of the Jury of Fellows. 


Neither the members nor the Board have any further juris- 
diction. 

The Chairman of the Jury therefore calls attention (see 
page 265) to the new procedure and to the new regulations 
governing the nomination of Fellows and he makes an especial 
plea for the cooperation of the members. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Ethics likewise 
points out certain new interpretations of the new Principles 
of Professional Practice, which, as explained in our last 
issue, now supercedes the old Circular of Advice and the 
Canons of Ethics. (See also page 265.) 


! From an Address before the Municipal Art Society, New York. 


A Glimpse at the Future of Collaboration 
in Architecture 


PEAKING at the Yale School of Fine Arts, in June last, 

Mr. C. Grant La Farge called attention to the recent 
distinguished achievement of the school, whose pupils won 
the Prix de Rome in all three arts taught in the school. Mr. 
La Farge then went on to reflect upon the prospect before 
the three winners ‘‘upon the summit of that one of the Seven 
Hills from which they will look out, not only over all of 
the Eternal City, but upon the whole vast splendid stirring 
panorama of the history of civilization for the past two 
thousand years.”’ 

With sure and facile strokes Mr. La Farge dwelt upon the 
value of collaboration and pictured the great achievements 
of the past as they had come from the heads and the hands 
of masters. ‘“Then,”’ said he, ‘‘as there grows upon us more 
and more the comprehension of this harmony, of the unity, 
the interdependence, the fellowship of all the arts of design 
that came together upon this meeting ground, it may strike 
us that the meeting was a happy one, and here, perhaps, we 
have a fair clue to what it was that let the giants grow.” 

“It was this vision that led to the founding of the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome. Men who go to the Academy do 
actually for three years work together. It is indeed fellow- 
ship that exists among the Fellows. They work together; 
play together; live together; travel together; learn to know 
each other; discuss amongst themselves their different prob- 
lems; their artistic aspirations; their impressions, and besides, 
in order that these threads may be more closely tied, they 
work upon competitive collaborative design. There can be no 
doubt that practical results have already manifested them- 
selves. The man who worked with Mr. Benjamin W. Morris to 
make the great hall of the Cunard Building the distinguished 
thing it is, were Fellows of the American Academy in Rome, 
and Mr. Morris has told us how the architect restrained his 
own hand in order that these other hands might have their 
competent way: how they worked together in harmony so 
that in his own words: ‘We were one happy family.’ I 
choose this instance because Mr. Morris has seen fit to be 
vocal about it, but there are many others. 

“Now, the architect, if he wishes to become one of such 
a happy family, must possess two qualifications: He must 
know at least enough about the other arts to be able to 
recognize the value to him of what those other arts have to 
offer, and how they may offer it. He must also possess 
enough artistic integrity, intellectual honesty, and wise 
modesty to be willing not to be too much concerned about 
his own overwhelming importance. We need have no fear. 
In that happy family he can hardly avoid sitting at the head 
of the table even if he does have to let the sculptor carve, 
and the painter use his own oil to dress the Acanthus leaves. 
And again, if these fellow artists of his are to contribute 
much of real value, obviously they in turn must be charged 
with such knowledge and understanding of his design prob- 
lem as will enable them to fuse their efforts intimately with 
his. 

“This is what we expect from the Academy, and what we 
are getting from the Academy. Of course, 1 am not claiming 
that it is only Fellows of the Academy who are qualified. 


That would be unfair. There are some other illustrious 
examples, but the point is that we may and that we do expect 
it of these Fellows, and by no means in vain. So our faith 
stands up under the pragmatic test. 

“I say ‘our’ faith. Well, when you think that a propo- 
sition is obvious in principle—so obvious that you can’t 
help feeling a little embarrassed at arguing about it before 
educated people, a little fearful lest you weary them with 
platitudes—it is a bit of a surprise to meet opposition. But 
there is that opposition. Not long since our proposition 
was stated by a landscape architect, a mural painter, a 
sculptor, a craftsman and an architect, to an audience of 
architects. The audience, please note, was not bored; in 
gratifying measure it showed agreement with the speakers, 
hearty agreement. Yet the voices of the opposition were 
heard, few in number, but quite astonishingly audible. The 
very idea was denounced. It was not an inquiry into the 
methods of applying the idea, which is a reasonable subject 
of debate; it was downright denunciation of the idea itself. 
In fairness to these outraged idealists, let me make sure I 
state the case: we say that architecture is not a thing all by 
itself but is the outcome of all the arts of design joined to- 
gether. Therefore, we hold that these arts are interdependent, 
interrelated. Hence, we believe that when their practi- 
tioners are able to work together in happy accord, without 
corroding jealousies, helping each other; when the orches- 
tration is good and is well-conducted by the architect; when 
no little instrument in the orchestra is so humble but what 
its occasional note is important, then we are justified in our 
hope of nobler beauties. That is what we say; they say we 
are wrong. Their arguments? There seemed to be inability 
to distinguish between the strains of the orchestra and those 
that builders determine by means of engineering formulas; 
there was a flattering relegation of our fellow artists to a 
grouping with the hod-carrier, the bricklayer, the plumber. 
Fact. I heard it. And there was the alluring notion that by 
some inexplicable magic we shall produce the rabbit of 
imagination out of the hat of ignorance. Eccentric? Ego- 
centric? Oh, what difference does it make! They fear— 
what? That their glory will be filched from them? Glory! 
Is there any lack of glory to the architect who by his tact, 
his skill, his passion for beauty, his modesty, has evoked 
superb results from the enthusiasm he has awakened amongst 
others, to the end that his creation shall stand the acid test 
of time? I do not see it. 

“Still, | was disappointed. It seems a pity that our critics 
should not point out to us a certain danger. They might 
warn us against the peril of dilettantism. Let there be a 
lot each one of whom knows a little, just an ornamental 
little, about the other man’s game; has an enthusiastic 
acquaintance with its superficialities, and then let them 
play that game—you won't go far. The meddling finger 
of the dilettante can make the classic feat of throwing the 
monkey wrench into the machinery look like an act of sheer 
benevolence. 

‘A great writer on art has assured us that there is no 
such thing as collective salvation. That is, let us say, thar 
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no assemblage of weaklings can, by joining hands, boost 
themselves to high levels. Mediocrity may gain some com- 
fort by closing the doors and windows and breathing only 
the associated atmosphere—that's all. The only collective 
endeavor worth its salt is the meeting of individualities 
strong enough, independent enough to stand each upon his 
own feet. We understand this is business, why not in art? 
The other way lies collective damnation. 

“It was a shrewd French critic who once defined collabor- 
ation. It is, he says, not merely a working together. That 
alone is not enough. It is rather the cohabitation of minds. 
The word he uses is esprit, difficult to translate exactly, for 
in French it has so many shades of meaning. Perhaps our 
best translation was made by the Englishman who wrote, 
‘Let me not to the marriage of true minds admit impedi 
ments.” 

‘“Francisque Sarcey wrote of the theatre, but what he 
says applies perfectly to architecture. We have, then, the 
right to conclude that the task laid upon us is so to educate 
young minds that they may worthily cohabit, to the end 
that from their fertility may come splendid offspring. Sort 
of eugenic schooling, as it were. 

‘We have seen what actuated the founders of the Academy 
in Rome. The Academy, though, is not in any sense a 
school for the teaching of technique; rather a centre where 
the possessors of technique may exercise it in such con- 
templation and research, such acquisition of familiarity 
with illustrious examples, as will enlarge and ripen their 
powers. As they gain some first-hand knowledge of man's 
many ways of striving for beauty through the ages, they 
will be humble before the skill he attained, thrilled by the 
hope of becoming his equal, each in his own individual way. 
For they will have learned to respect tradition, not as an 
empty formula for slavish imitation, but because they will 
realize that none can, in his own person, evolve what it 
has always taken generations to arrive at, step by step; 
because they will see that despite all the varieties of stylistic 
expression, certain great fundamental laws are common to 
them all. So will they know that he who cuts himself off 
from these laws can be no more than a bit of helpless flotsam 
upon the sterile sea of chance. 

“These things, the texture of the artist's life,—the web 
which he is to adorn with the woof of practice, will be 
borne in upon him with more force, with far intenser vivid- 
ness, by reason of his communal existence, the interplay 
between him and his brethren; in short, their collaboration. 
So much for Rome. But those, who, year by year, win 
Academy Fellowships can be but few; they can never be 
more than a tiny percentage of the army in our schools of 
art. What of that army? Is it not time for us to perceive 
that the guide-post we have set up in Rome points straight 
to our American schools? Surely it is telling us that if 
our principle is sound it should be applied to our students 
from the very beginning. 

“There are no inseparable obstacles; none that cannot be 
overcome by administrations willing to make the effort, 
convinced that it is worth making. To arrange curricala; 
to coordinate units when they already exist side by side 
involves effort, to be sure, but perhaps more of open-minded- 
ness than of toil. Where the units are quite separate, the 
problem is more difficult; but study of it with the wish to 
solve it will undoubtedly reveal unsuspected possibilities. 
Such a study the American Institute of Architects proposes 


to make, and having once discovered what actual conditions 
are, to plead for their improvement. 

“The Institute, as it faces its self-appointed task, under- 
taken far from lightly, be assured, may well feel much lifting 
of the heart at what it will find here at Yale. Not merely 
thriving schools, physically united, but that forward- 
looking spirit already moving along the collaborative road. 
One thrills to the thought of what this may ultimately 
mean,—Yale, and other great schools the country over, as 
one after another they fall into line, giving to our ardent 
youth such true insight into the unity and brotherhood of all 
the arts as never our history has known. I see the elect 
among that youth, winners not of single but of team prizes 
that will send them abroad in compact fellowship, well- 
fitted to avail themselves of Old World riches, to garner 
them in each other's stimulating company. What travelling 
scholarships those will be! What recruits will they not 
bring to the development of our all-inclusive art of arch- 
itecture! 

“It is no mere seeking for a complimentary phrase that 
Causes me to give utterance to my belief that Yale has chosen 
wisely in adding the theatre to this school; it is not even 
because of my love for the theatre. Those who measure the 
drama by our flounderings and shortcomings, our failures 
and vulgarities, are wide of the mark. The inanities of cen- 
sorship, the crass abominations that summon them from 
outraged sensibilities—these are but affairs of the moment, 
and will pass. 

‘*The theatre is a Fine Art; one of the most difficult, most 
complex, most elusive of them all. It is also one of the most 
significant, rightly understood, for it should be the vibrating 
record and expression of our loves and joys, our hopes and 
sorrows, our frailties, our nobilities and our absurdities. It 
It should wield that same magic as do all great pictures, be 
they written, painted or sung; the magic that comes from 
what the artist sees in common things our duller eyes pass 
by, from what the touch of his hand invests them with. It 
is, Moreover, as an art in being, again a meeting ground for 
all the other arts. Who can say what may come of the 
establishment and fullest use of such a meeting place? Who 
will make the great American drama of the future? Explain, 
please, what makes an artist's imagination work; how often 
the painter, say, has had his vision waked in him by music. 
Art is desire—soul-searching desire. ‘Tell me, where was 
fancy bred?’ He is bold indeed who dare set metes and bounds 
to any of the arts. Which of us is an apt enough geographer 
to chart the fairland of inspiration? Believe me, he will 
need a Heaven-induction compass. 

“The future of American art is not entirely unpredictable, 
though to make a forecast the prophet must project his 
vision beyond and beneath much present welter and con- 
fusion. He must sense obscure yearnings that today mani- 
fest themselves in fashions grotesque and even painful; his 
inner eye must penetrate to that distant goal toward which 
these yearnings grope blindly through the maze. He must 
reckon with our vast and growing wealth and all the 
changes it shall one day bring into our national life. Some- 
where, then, somewhere over the far horizon, he will per- 
ceive the glimmer of a public taste, taste that is restless 
with ugliness, hungry for the good. That taste is the true 
culture ground of a people's art. Again I say, the birth of 
art is in desire, desire that torments as hotly as the urge of 
lover toward his mistress. Schools do not make art, acad- 
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emies do not make art; when they have too much thought 
they did, they have gone far to kill it. Their function is to 
guide and direct the artist's passion, and God knows they 
need no end of wisdom, no limit of devotion, to fulfil that 
splendid task. 

““Let us be thankful. That wisdom, that devotion, we 
may count on here. The President of Yale is alive to the 
significance of her School of the Fine Arts. To paraphrase 
the saying of Disraeli, we declare ourselves to be on the 
side of the Angell. 

“You have at the head of your School a man who is daily 
proving that he has the understanding heart. My wish for 
Dean Mecks can best be said by a lapse into the oriental: 
May he live ten thousand years. And may his shadow never 
grow less.”’ 


London Letter 


LTHOUGH not all the buildings of London's newest 

thoroughfare are completed, Royalty has driven down 
Regent Street, and it has received the honour of an official 
inauguration. New it is, of course, only in the material of 
its buildings; and less modern perhaps in spirit than was 
the Regent Street of a hundred and ten years ago, when 
His Royal Highness George IV commissioned Nash to pre- 
pare a design for the connection between Carlton House 
Terrace and Regent's Park. 

Those were the days of crinolines and wigs and farthingales, 
of beaux and belles and ‘‘macaronis’’; and in architecture of 
slim and elegant forms and small-paned shopfronts, with 
the owner living happily up above and a sign board creaking 
over the front door to advertise his trade. 

Times have changed today, and while the owners have 
mostly become plutocrats or bankrupts, the swinging signs 
have turned into the smuggest of fascias; but all the same, 
the new Regent Street is a fine modern shopping centre, and 
some of its architecture is worthy of the praise which is 
bestowed upon it by ‘‘our architectural critic’’ who writes 
in the daily press. No one wants to depress trade, or offend 
possible advertisers—or even architects—and so the papers 
always choose with discretion those architectural writers 
who will have a word of praise for everyone with here and 
there a reprimand only for some design which everyone has 
agreed to pillory. There are always a few architects who 
seem to be in the bad graces of everyone in the newspaper 
world, and their efforts invariably receive a passing kick. 
Sometimes it is because their work is bad, sometimes the 
cause is obscure, and sometimes it is a question of crabbed 
old age and youth. 

In the case of Regent Street nearly everyone agrees that 
the buildings at its Oxford Circus end are rather poor, and 
those on the Quadrant rather fine, and ‘‘nearly everyone’’ 
is right. The buildings of Piccadilly Circus and the Quad- 
rant are elegant well-mannered essays with an eighteenth 
century flavour, and they have managed most amicably to 
harmonise themselves with the beetle-browed facade of 
Norman Shaw's Piccadilly Hotel, the heavily rusticated 
arcades of which were a few years ago so highly unpopular 
with shop-keepers. The Piccadilly Hotel was like a rather 
domineering sort of fellow who might at any time turn 
nasty and terrorise the whole of Regent Street; but the 
buildings which adjoin it seem metaphorically to have 
linked arms with it and smoothed it into becoming quite 


mild mannered and good natured. It is a feat for which 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, the designer of the Quadrant and 
Circus section, must receive unstinted praise, for by no 
means all his buildings are equally successful. 

The architecture of Regent Street is in no sense repre- 
sentative of the ‘‘upper ten’’ in the profession. Sir Reginald 
is one of these *‘ prominent” ones, Sir John Burnet is another, 
the late Mr. Edwin Hall who designed Liberty's with its 
oddly curved frontage is a third, and Mr. Frank Verity is a 
fourth. Of the contributions of these men, it can be said 
that Vigo House of Sir John Burnet’s is the most modern 
and interesting design in Regent Street, but uneven in its 
quality; Mr. Verity’s work is in a heavy neo-grec classic 
which is very dull and which always seems to find a warm 
welcome on the critic's bosom; but Mr. Hall's building is 
the best known, largely because it has a great sculptured 
frieze with some spectators carved in stone looking over the 
top of it, a feeble and unworthy touch of comedy. 

Sir Henry Tanner's shop for Dickens & Jones is next in 
prominence. It is loose and heavy and restless, and has 
much meaningless detail, but it is designed with vigour and 
is not ashamed, and by no means deserves all the little digs 
which it receives; if not quite as good as some of the later 
work in Regent Street, it has far stronger claims to be con- 
sidered as architecture than the intensely feeble stuff which 
lies between Conduit Street and Oxford Circus, but which 
fortunately has not spread into upper Regent Street where 
it is at least one very good and simple modern building. 

We can recommend Regent Street to our U. S. confréres 
as being a very fair mirror of the warring tendencies which 
in modern English architecture are gradually approaching 
the compromise which is our national way out of every 
difficulty. 

*x * * 

Speaking of nationality and tendencies, nothing could be 
more strongly representative of both than the exhibition of 
Danish architecture which has just been held in London 
under the zgis of the Architectural Association. The A.A. 
has been almost entirely responsible for revealing to English 
architects the modern developments which have been going 
on in other countries. It ‘‘discovered’’ Holland, Sweden, 
and Denmark, and this Danish show completes the trio of 
exhibitions from these countries; it undoubtedly will, like 
the other two, have a subtle but unmistakeable reaction on 
current English work. 

Modern Danish architecture is characterised above all by 
extreme simplicity and restraint. It seems to take its in- 
spiration from Greece via the late eighteenth century. It is 
intensely classical and intellectual, extremely preoccupied 
with the niceties of design and with eclecticism, and it 
aims, almost ostentatiously, at eschewing anything in the 
nature of what is known in Scandinavian architectural par- 
lance as ‘‘Romanticism,"’ which is a term of opprobrium. 

The results are interesting and instructive, and they force 
one to the conclusion that the severity of the present Danish 
outlook is a phase which will presently be modified, for it 
has resulted in suppressions and inhibitions, in a cult of 
what may be called the negative virtues in design. One has 
the impression that the Danes are exercising a kind of archi- 
tectural censorship over various features which in modern 
practice cause difficulties to the designer, and that rather 
than face these difficulties they would rather omit the fea- 
ture. The result is that the modern Danish vocabulary is 
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very limited, but within these limitations there is much to 
praise. 

The Danish ideal, if followed to a logical conclusion, 
would produce buildings whose form would be a carefully 
proportioned rectangular solid, patterned by a well considered 
scheme of solids and voids, the whole devoid of ornament 
and covered by a roof the principal characteristic of which 
—shared by the rest of the building—would be a desire to 
appear gentlemanly and unobtrusive. Actually, of course, 
there is much more in it than that, for Danish architects 
and their clients are human beings, and the naughtiness of 
nature will come to the surface in the form of little bits of 
freedom and phantasy which are all the more charming for 
the austerity of their architectural setting. The Danes dis- 
like romanticism, but they cannot resist little sentimental 
touches; their present architecture will not however reach 
maturity until they realise that in nature the intellect and 
the stomach are connected. Their present method of design 
has too much of the one and not enough of the other. 

There is no architectural personality in Denmark corre- 
sponding to Ragnar Ostberg in Sweden, and there is no 
modern building corresponding in importance to the Stock- 
holm Stadhus; but it must be borne in mind that the Danish 
influence on Sweden has been very considerable, that the 
Town Hall in Copenhagen was a forerunner and inspiration 
for the Stadhus, and that the young classic movement in 
Sweden owes more to the Danish cult of classic than vice- 
versa. A book is shortly to appear on this modern Danish 
work, and it will probably do no harm to anyone to imbibe 
a little of the gospel of austerity and restraint which its 


contents preach. 
+ + a 


To complete the series of architectural exhibitions, there 
is, besides the show of Danish work and that of contemporary 
British architecture, the annual parade of coloured per- 
spectives at the Royal Academy. There is a not unnatural 
sameness about the Architectural Room from year to year. 
It is always overcrowded, and there are always a few exhibits 
which take up too much space; this time it is stained glass 
which is the principal offender. The noteworthy attraction 
is a splendid model of the head offices for the Midland Bank 
in the Poultry, by Sir Edwin Lutyens and Gotch & Saunders. 
It will be a fine building, in Sir Edwin's best manner, cliff 
like and extravagant, the only real flaw being an attempt 
to persuade the arcaded windows of the ground floor to 
give more glass area than the nature of a classic proportion 
will readily permit. Another model shows an essay in the 
zoned manner of New York, for the new offices of the Under- 
ground Railway by Adams, Holden, & Pearson, a firm which 
is in the forefront of sane modernists. As regards drawings, 
there are some very good ones, the best one being that by 
Robert Atkinson of his new Gresham Hotel in Dublin, 
while in close rivalry are the works of the old brigade, 
Farey, Walcot, Hepworth, Curtis Green, and a few new 
stars whose names would probably be household words in 
a year or two if only English architecture had its ‘‘Pencil 
Points!’ 

* * * 


The latest outlet for architectural talent may prove to be 
the new sport of greyhound racing, which is being seen in 
London for the first time, for it is being so boomed and 
boosted that racecourses may soon spring up in all important 
centres in the country. The Greyhound Racing Association, 
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which controls the sport, seems dependent however upon 
the caprices of that highly temperamental animal the elec- 
tric hare, which combines the keenly-strung sensibilities of 
the racehorse with the uncertainties of an overtuned record- 
breaking automobile. The hare is capable of a speed of 
forty miles an hour, and after leading the greyhounds a 
dog's life by accelerating in tantalising fashion as soon as 
its pursuers are within snapping distance, is supposed to 
disappear into a tunnel just in time to save its bacon for 
the next items on the programme. The hare is supplied 
with brakes, presumably four foot brakes, since it is sched- 
uled to come to rest in 30 yards, but at a recent test the brakes 
first failed to act and then did so with such force that the 
hare pulled up in record distance and was badly bitten on 
its rear elevation. The reports of this sad occurence failed 
to mention the effect upon the dogs, but it is fair to presume 
that their feelings were greatly shocked. 

Racing is of course the recreation of the moment with 
Ascot just behind us and memories of the Derby fresh in 
mind. The Derby had an interest this year above the merely 
equine, for the course has been improved by some interesting 
architecture in the shape of a fine new concrete grandstand. 

The new structure holds twenty thousand people, and cost 
the pretty figure of £120,000. It is 700 feet in length, and 
its bottom tier is 30 feet above the course, above this being 
three other tiers, in which are private boxes and luncheon 
rooms. There is, of course, a Royal Suite, with a box which 
is pleasantly reinforced by drawing and dining rooms 
decorated in cornflower blue, which colour is used elsewhere 
to relieve the long white lines of the concrete balconies. As 
so often happens, the great horizontals of this bare and 
wholly structural design give a far finer effect than could be 
obtained with any attempts at ‘‘architecture.’’ The effect 
is bold and stimulating in the same way as are the long lines 
of one of Ford's great factories. The new stand is the sort 
of structure which is sure to have the honour of appearing 
some day in the pages of the ‘‘Baukunst’’ or the “‘Esprit 
Nouveau.” 

* * * 

The lure of spring amusements is apt to make us overlook 
the more serious happenings of architectural politics, in 
particular the fate of the Architects’ Registration Bill, which 
is weathering a rough passage through its Parliamentary 
Committee stage. Time has flown too quickly for the Bill 
to come up for its third and final reading this session, but 
it appears quite likely that it will survive the ordeal, and 
receive the Select Committee's recommendation for next 
year. 

Some of the mushroom organisations which sprang into 
being on purpose to oppose it have had a bad time under 
cross-examination, one of them in particular being unable 
to show that among its members were numbered any archi- 
tects of whom anyone had ever heard. The President of 
this particular body was unable to give the names of any 
architectural school in England, and the only person of 
distinction connected with it appeared to be Sir Frank 
Brangwyn, who was only an honorary member and a painter 
at that. A select Committee of the House of Commons, 
under a vigorous chairman, provides as good a means of 
calling bluffs as any court of law. 

* * * 


Although the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings is celebrating the 5Oth anniversary of its founding 
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as a result of a letter to the ‘‘Athenzeum”’ from the pen of 
William Morris, its powers are not extensive enough to 
save Adelphi Terrace, which after many rumours as to its 
fate is finally being put up for sale by auction this month, 
after which it is nearly certain to end in demolition. Already 
the rats are leaving the sinking ship, if one may use such a 
simile to describe the flight of Mr. Bernard Shaw, and soon 
it will be forgotten that David Garrick, the Adam Brothers 
themselves, and more recent celebrities such as Barrie and 
Thomas Hardy and G. B. S. made this portion of the Thames 
side famous all over the intellectual world. 

Robert Adam had been to Rome before he built the 
Adelphi, and had returned with the idea of Roman grandeur 
in his mind. Perhaps he was imbued too much with Roman 
methods, for he plunged into this great speculative scheme 
with a haste that led to financial troubles which were almost 
ruin, but those who have criticised the Adelphi of today 
have probably forgotten that it is a far different thing from 
the refined and reticent scheme of Adam, the plans of which 
may be seen in the Soane Museum. 

A hundred years ago it was altered in a way that the 
“‘Anti-Scrape Society,’’ as the Society for the Preservation 
of Ancient Buildings is familiarly called, would never have 
permitted without protest; but it has always remained, like 
the terraces of Bath, as an example of elegant unity in design, 
and even if its buildings are destroyed it will have taught 
its lesson to twentieth century English architecture. 

“ye 
July, 1927. 


Structural Service 
Obsolescence 


N interesting discussion of building obsolescence is 

given in a special report of the National Association 
of Building Owners and Managers entitled ‘‘Office Building 
Obsolescence. A Study of the W. C. T. U. Temple, Chicago.”’ 
This report gives detailed evidence of obsolescence due to 
design, construction, and equipment of an office building. 
Obsolescence is differentiated from physical depreciation, 
both of which are of course important in guiding owners 
and architects in the design and construction of buildings as 
well as in affecting income tax deductions. 

As causes of obsolescence are quoted: 

(1) The normal growth of the business district. 

(2) The shifting in location of the business district. 

(3) Erection of newer buildings of a different type and 
style. 

(4) The greater efficiency in the layout and operation of 
newer types of buildings. 

(5) The more modern and complete service which the 
newer buildings give their tenants. 

(6) Damage caused by new buildings adjacent to an old 
building so cutting off the light and air of the older building 
as to diminish the value of its space and consequent earning 
power. 

The W. C. T. U. Temple Building was built during 1890 
and 1891 on a lot, 95’ x 188’, on the southwest corner of 
Monroe and LaSalle St. Opened in 1892 and torn down in 
1926, it thus had a life of 34 years. Its location was excel- 
lent, in the present financial district in the ‘‘Loop’’; there- 


fore there was no obsolescence due to business changing its 
location. Adjacent higher buildings did little damage to 
the natural lighting. The fortunate location and the escape 
from overshadowing higher buildings did much to prolong 
the profitable life of the building. 

The building was dedicated to Frances Willard, the leader 
of the W. C. T. U. of that time, and some of its architectural 
features were no doubt designed to suggest its symbolical 
function. At any rate, it was far from the rectangular 
prism then chosen as the best form for an office building. 
Above the first and mezzanine stories it was H-shaped in 
plan, the flanges of the H being short, leaving, therefore, 
wide shallow courts in front and rear. It was twelve stories 
high, the two upper stories being in a roof which sloped 
about 60 degrees to the horizontal. The cost was approx- 
imately 39 cents per cubic foot. The report speaks of the 
building as being modern for its day but that certain fea- 
tures, particularly the steep roof with its more than fifty 
dormers and the complications in the two-roof stories due 
to the slope, made those offices unsatisfactory and added 
heavily to the physical depreciation. It may be doubted 
whether the architects were free to make a good plan, 
whether they did not have to sacrifice something to suit 
the owners’ desires. Certainly the rectangular prism would 
have been more economically divided into offices and the 
six corbelled curved bay windows, four of them on the 
corners, not only made expensive construction for a wall- 
bearing building but also made it difficult to subdivide into 
smaller offices. The attempt to use two-stories in a sloping 
roof was certainly an uncalled for sacrifice of the utilitarian 
in the days before zoning required any setbacks. Much as 
the more successful examples of the modern setback building 
are admired, it would be interesting to have analyses of the 
comparative earnings of buildings of the two different 
types; the setback type and the rectangular prism type. It 
would also be of interest to know the operating experience 
with sloping roofs on high fireproof buildings in cities. 
They are still being built, although generally of a simple 
form, with few or no dormers, and generally enclosing only 
tanks and mechanical equipment. They therefore do less 
harm than they did in the W. C. T. U. Temple, but the 
problem of permanent fastening of slates or tiles to fireproof 
construction is evidently not yet solved. The steep roof of 
the Temple was covered with tiles set in a mortar bed on a 
galvanized iron sheeting on angle purlins on channel rafters. 
The tiles were secured through the mortar to the iron sheet- 
ing by wires, and these soon rusted away so that throughout 
most of the life of the building the leaks caused by loose 
or lost tiles were patched by replacing tiles with mortar, 
a dangerous job for the man doing the repairs as well as for 
pedestrians in the streets below. Parts of the complicated 
terra cotta adornment of the roof were removed when the 
anchors rusted. The over elaborate roof also furnished 
nesting places for pigeons whose droppings defaced the 
building and whose dead bodies stopped up the conductors. 
The author computes a loss of revenue of about $6,100 a 
year from the two upper floors due to the sloping roof, as 
compared with a flat roofed prism. In addition to this 
there was the troublesome maintenance of the steep roof. 

The ten stories of the building below the sloping roof 
were declared uneconomical because of the thickness of the 
walls, which were bearing walls, the curved bay windows 
which made subdivision difficult, the deep window reveals 
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which shut out light, and because much of the light from 
the large rear court was used up on elevator shafts and stairs 
which are now ordinarily put in unlighted portions of the 
plan. The floors were flat hollow tile arches between steel 
beams with a total thickness of about 21 inches as compared 
with the much thinner floors possible with modern types 
of construction, thus requiring extra expense for unproduc- 
tive height, and the column spacing was not one which 
would allow modern office subdivision. The author com- 
putes a loss of revenue of about $35,000 per year due to the 
thick walls and floors alone in the eight typical stories. In 
the first and mezzanine stories the estimated loss of revenue 
from the same causes was about $12,000 per year. 

The outside walls were thick bearing walls with only a 
little steel at bay windows and the wider openings so that 
there was no such serious rust in wall columns and spandrel 
beams as has recently developed in a number of buildings in 
New York and Boston. The interior framing was of steel 
Z-bar columns fireproofed with hollow tile, and steel beams 
with flat terra cotta arches between. Although some of the 
fill above the arches had cinders in it there were no signs of 
corrosion on the steel beams nor on the galvanized iron pipes 
embedded in the fill. The only steel columns which had 
been affected by rust were those carrying leaky water supply 
lines, two such columns being badly rusted throughout the 
height of the building. The wooden underfloors and the 
sleepers to which they were nailed are not reported as at all 
rotted. Exposed steel, supporting sidewalks, was badly 
rusted, the basement apparently having always been damp. 
Steel grillage footings of railroad rails and of standard 
I-beams were well protected by good concrete and showed 
no rust. 

As far as the equipment was concerned, tubular boilers 
were replaced after 19 years’ life and one of the hydraulic 
elevator pumps was replaced after 30 years, the other two 
lasting until demolition. Horizontal steam runs corroded 
a good deal, requiring continual replacement toward the 
latter days of the building. Cast iron fittings lasted well. 
Considerable lead was used in plumbing and stood well. 

The author summarizes the obsolescent features as follows: 
Pitched roof made dark spaces and irregular offices, leaks 
from numerous dormers, elaborate roof ornamentation which 
had to be removed. projecting cornices, arched windows, 
and deep reveals shutting out light; corner bays not easily 
subdivided; thick bearing walls and monumental recessed 
entrance used up valuable rental space; poor first floor 
stores. 

Asa result of this study the author believes that the period 
of 50 years, commonly assumed as the life of an office build- 
ing, is too great. Recording the fact that the cost of wreck- 
ing the Temple was about 10% of its first cost, and consider- 
ing the history of the building as a basis, he states that 
3.2% would appear to be a minimum annual allowance for 
depreciation of office buildings. 

The illustrations are amateurish and the author shows 
much unfamiliarity with technical terms that one is led to 
suggest that such a report would be more useful if it could 
be based on the co-operation of architects and engineers 
familiar with all details and methods and knowing just 
what to look for in the way of troubles. 

The report suggests the query whether architects and 
engineers are using the publications of the National Asso- 


ciation of Building Owners and Managers as a guide to 
design and specifications. One of their reports, the sixth, 
is mentioned in the Journat for September, 1926, but no 
resumé is attempted. Without pretending to know what the 
publications of the Association have included, one would 
like to suggest such studies as rust in steel framed buildings, 
failures and depreciation of reinforced concrete, terra cotta 
cornice failures, troubles with tiles or slates on steep fire- 
proof roofs, and other questions of mutual interest to build- 
ing owners, architects, and engineers. 
Cuartes W. Kittam 
Professor of Architecture, Harvard University 


From Our Book Shelf 
The Windows of Chartres 


The friends of Monsieur Etienne Houvet, the Guardian 
of Chartres, have long been promised a comprehensive book 
on the windows of the Cathedral. His display of photo- 
graphs and lumiére plates has been gradually increasing 
until now it is not surprising to find that the three portfolios 
he has now issued! contain excellent reproductions of prac- 
tically all the windows of Chartres. The text by Monsieur 
the Abbé Delaporte in a separate volume is equally compre 
hensive so that, with pictures, description, and story 
together, we are given a really monumental work to gladden 
the hearts of lovers of the craft. 

In the preface Monsieur Aubert, President of the French 
Society of Archzxology, introduces us to Monsieur the Abbé 
Delaporte and Monsieur Etienne Houvet. He explains, in 
a delightful fashion, how for years Monsieur the Abbé has 
been devoted to the glass of the Cathedral, how he had 
already written about it, and of his study of each piece as it 
was taken down during the War or has been taken down for 
cleaning or restoration. By noting the exact state of each 
unit he has been able to trace the restoration changes through 
the centuries. By long and scholarly research he has found 
the meaning of every medallion, of every symbolic figure, 
and has become a masterly interpreter of the iconography 
of the glass. To quote from M. Aubert: ‘‘Then, by an 
analysis of the characters in the windows, from their draw- 
ing, their color, their technique, by a profound study of the 
texts referring to the donors, by the heraldry, the costumes 
and the arms, Monsieur Delaporte has succeeded in estab- 
lishing certain dates, in grouping others in chronological 
order and occasionally he has been able to place a master 
or a group of workers.” 

He also speaks in warmest appreciation of the work of 
Monsieur Houvet, of the seven volumes he has already 
brought out, well known to architects and art students, 
and of the present work. He explains how Monsieur Houvet 
profited by the scaffolding, erected during the War for the 
removal and replacing of the windows, to photograph them 
under most favorable conditions. These are the photo- 
graphs which he has now published on a large scale, allow- 
ing one to study in detail the clerestory windows as well 
as the legendary scenes in the windows in the sides and 


chapels. 


1—Text by The Abbe Y. Delaporte, Diocesan Archivist, Secretary of the Archacologi- 
cal Society of Eure and Loire. 

Reproductions by M. Etienne Houvet, Laureate of the Academy of Beaux-Arts, Guardian 
of the Cathedral. 

Chartres: Etienne Houvet, 1926. 
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Visitors to Chartres will recall the speculations about a 
huge scaffolding on which there rested, at the time of which 
I speak, a large camera, evidently exposed for days together. 
Fortunate ones may recall interesting climbs upon that 
scaffolding to examine the curious, heavily mottled and 
scarred old glass at close range. It would be an excellent 
plan if every architect and every Church Committee were 
given the opportunity to climb that scaffolding. They 
would be surprised to see how the heavy blacks, so evident 
near by, are devoured by the light at an appreciable distance, 
and to see how colors ‘‘change’’ in varying distances. 

The foreword by Monsieur the Abbé tell us that his 
original intention was to re-edit the eighty-five pages by 
l’Abbé Bulteau, but that the little book gradually became 
a huge one (five hundred and thirty-two pages). He 
modestly says there will be certain readers whose questions 
will still be unanswered, and that his only promise is that, 
whenever possible, he has told what the workers in glass 
of the Thirteenth Century and after meant in the marvelous 
array of stained glass windows they gave to Chartres. He 
pays grateful recognition to M. Houvet, and to M. Aubert, 
and to everyone else who has contributed to the success of 
the book. The remarkable thing is that author and illus- 
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trator have seemed to preserve throughout their work the 
ardor of adventurers in a beautiful region, while to the 
exacting student, the Bibliography alone will amply prove 
the thorough scholarship that distinguishes the whole book. 

The text is divided in two parts; the first treats of the 
windows in their chronological arrangement, with the em- 
phasis on their history, and the second according to their 
position in the Cathedral, with the emphasis on their 
interpretation. 

One will not read far in any part of the text before one 
realizes that one has before him the fruits of the research of 
a lifetime. One has more than that: writing that has come 
from study inspired by real appreciation of beauty—from 
imagination kindled by love. No essential detail has been 
spared, but from the pen of Monsieur |’ Abbé it is romantic 
detail, and never wearisome. He makes achievement the 
flower of the Age. 

The key that accompanies the plates is simple, useful, 
and complete. The ten color plates are not equally successful 
but the ones of the two western windows, the ‘‘Passion”’ 
and the ‘‘Jesse Tree,’’ give an excellent idea of their appear- 
ance in afternoon light. Equally good is the single medallion 
of Christ on the Cross from the “‘Passion Window,”’ and a 
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FROM OUR BOOK SHELF 


remarkable detail of the head and shoulders of Saint Nicholas 
from the medallion window devoted to him. 

Anyone who has tried to photograph old windows will 
accord great praise to M. Houvet, and although he has his 
favorites (as we all have) he, like M. l’Abbé, has been 
neglectful of none. The photographs are beautifully repro- 
duced, and some of them are thrilling in their suggestion of 
vibrant color; they all have fascinating qualities that will 
appeal to anyone who is intrigued by excellent design and 
varying pattern. Studied and enjoyed with the charming 
informative text, they will serve as a powerful introduction 
to a world of legend and symbol, while they imply almost 
infinite possibilities, in this craft of light and color, for the 
expression of these noble ideals and emotions that belong 
to all time. 


Cuar.es J. ConNICK 


British 


This is a book which gives the reader good measure, 
pressed down and running over. It not only surveys the 
whole history of British architecture and its ancestors, going 
back as far in time as the Pyramids, and as far afield as the 
great rock platforms and sculptures of Easter Island in the 
Pacific, but at the end, having brought the reader up to 
date, it gives a comprehensive view of the present situation 
and takes a dip into the future. In all this survey, the 
author never loses sight of the social conditions which 
form the basis of all building. The picture he gives of the 
growth and development of the art is built up on sound 
historical knowledge of the underlying forces,—economic, 
geographical, geological even,—which as he instances 
again and again, lie at the basis of that growth. He writes, 
for example, that “if anyone doubts that it was social 
reasons that caused the abandonment of the fortified castle 
and still believes in the old view that the use of gunpowder 
was the main cause, he should study more carefully the 
history of the Civil War of the XVIItH Century,”’ and then 
he proceeds to show plainly that social and not purely 
mechanical conditions caused the transition from the castle 
into the house,—the mansion or palace,—of later days. At 
the same time, though he realizes the social and economic 
basis of all architectural growth, he tells his story from an 
architectural point of view, with a keen sense of purely 
architectural values. 

He begins, as we have said, back of the beginnings of 
history. There is an interesting study of the Druid monu- 
ments, culminating in Stonehenge, whose mysteries remain, 
however, as mysterious as ever. He leads us through the 
Roman remains and Saxon churches throughout the British 
Isles, to the flowering that came with the Norman conquest. 
When he comes to English Gothic, of which he gives a 
concise and clear summary, the author claims for it an 
architectural value far above that which would be given, 
we think, by any non-British writers. He does not hesitate 
to describe the English Gothic as ‘‘the finest example of the 
style developed in Europe.’’ How the followers of Charles 
Moore must shudder at his remark that “we disregarded 
the parent style of France and produced a thing of greater 


(1) History of Architecture of the British Isles. 
Mifflin Co. $5.00 


By P. L. Dickinson, Houghton, 


value!"" From this he passes to a glowing picture of the 
growth of the Renaissance in England and of the influence 
not only of Inigo Jones and Wren, but also of the men who 
followed them through the amazing activities of the 
XVIlItx Century. These activities were, as he says, largely 
due to the great increase in the wealth of the landed classes 
and produced not only the palaces of Van Brugh, Kent and 
Hawksmoor, but also the good small Georgian house, *‘as 
native a thing, as suitable to the soil, as those of the Gothic 
or Tudor periods.’ After the upheaval of the Napoleonic 
Wars, the whole social fabric was upset. ‘‘Architecture 
and Art moved very little, and the younger men, of the 
classes that a generation or two before would have been 
interested in these matters, were spending their lives as 
soldiers. A study of the diaries and other writings of the 
time makes this very clear. The upper classes in England 
had perforce to lessen their interests in the arts of peace. 
After Waterloo, things began to get normal again, although 
somewhat slowly. Those of middle age who live now, can 
realize the position, as similar social phenomena are occur- 
ring since the Great War.’’ From this the Victorian era 
emerged, with its twin vagaries of the Greek and the 
Gothic revivals. The story terminates in the sorry tale of 
the modern industrial city with its slums. The author well 
says that ‘‘no more serious indictment can be brought against 
the political and social leaders of the Victorian Age than 
this wholesale production of slums that was allowed to 
take place. . . . The shocking state of all industrial towns 
today is the deadly result of this lack of foresight on the 
part of those of only a generation or two away who con- 
sidered themselves highly cultured and public-spirited.”’ 
The author attacks the present-day problem bravely, real- 
izing that to make our city life endurable, chaos must 
somehow be reduced to order. This, as he truly says, is the 
function of town planning in the broadest sense of the word. 
He quotes Mr. Pepler’s definition of it as ‘the control of the 
use of all land in accordance with a plan having as its defin- 
ite objective the greatest common good."’ He gives an 
excellent survey of the needs and of the necessary prelim- 
inary steps which must be taken. 

In all this survey, his judgment is keen, and he expresses 
his opinions, which are not always the most commonly 
received ones, with sense and wit. He is generally so free 
from the fallacies, ethical, mechanical and romantic, 
described in that illuminating classic, The Architecture of 
Humanism, that he occasionally disturbs us by momentary 
lapses into some of these. Why must stucco be morally 
condemned ‘‘in cases where it made an effort to imitate 
stone’’? Geoffrey Scott says of just this usage in the bar- 
oque, that it was simply ‘‘a brave impressionism, fit to 
satisfy the eye. The mind was deluded, if at all then mer- 
rily, and for a moment."" The author declaims against the 
too rigorous symmetry of the XVIItw and XVIIItH Cen- 
turies as being ‘‘mathematical rather than artistic,’ though 
the basis of it lies certainly in anzsthetic desire for equipoise 
and calm. Here again the reader may remember with profit 
Geoffrey Scott's analysis and defence of just this inborn 
desire for symmetry and of its manifestations. The author 
also says that he would like to see orders entirely abolished 
in modern architecture ‘except where columns are struc- 
turally necessary.’’ Where it is used as legitimate decora- 
tion, is there any essential reason why an entablature with 
all its wealth of association, its variety of light and shade, 
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is less ‘‘sincere’’ than the amorphos incised carvings of a 
quasi-Babylonian pylon? 

When it comes to the ‘‘wilfully picturesque’’ of the late 
XIXtn Century and later, the author voices a contempt 
which finds a hearty echo in his reviewer's breast. Some of 
this misguided interest in the picturesque he traces to “‘the 
sketchbook habit.’’ Especially during the XIXtx Century, 
visits to Belgium, Normandy and other places easily access- 
ible on the Continent took the form of vigorous sketching 
pilgrimages, and ‘‘one can say without hesitation that had 
the generally young and enthusiastic architects who under- 
took these, expended the same amount of energy in say 
Salisbury or Worcester, the architecture of today would 
have been in a more healthy state.’’ Though, as he says, 
the wilfully picturesque is still with us, he believes that 
*‘time and improved education and taste will reduce it to a 
minimum.’ We wish we might share his optimism. Floods 
of gushing appreciation for this sort of architecture, whose 
qualities are anything but architectural, flow unchecked 
from the popular housing and garden magazines into the 
popular mind. Where is the public's improved education 
in architectural values coming from, unless indeed from just 
such books as this one? In all his criticisms, the author 
keeps always an architectural point of view; he recognizes 
clearly the supremacy of spatial values in the art whose 
very language is mass, space, line and coherence, and he 
puts in its proper place the quality of picturesqueness ‘‘so 
low in the scale, so unhopeful fc~ future creation.”’ 

The book is abundantly illustrated by clear half tones 
and by scratchy and ineffective pen and inks. In his preface 
the author humorously claims but two points of merit for 
his book: “‘Although great attention has been paid at the 
present time to Waterloo Bridge, St. Paul's and to the decay 
of the stone in the Houses of Parliament, I have resisted the 
temptation of illustrating these buildings."’ This is the 
first. Secondly, he says, ‘This is the only architectural 
history which deals with XVIII Century work and men- 
tions Blenheim without quoting Pope’s lines on that spirited 
architectural achievement.” 

The merits of this valuable little book are indeed far 
beyond those so modestly claimed. It was well worth 
writing, and it is written with intelligence, knowledge and 
skill, upon a foundation of wide information and of sound 
sense. 

C.H. A. 


Plasterwork 


M. Jourdain has done several things very well. He now 
issues the result of his explorations of decorative plaster- 
work in England.' It seems to be a thorough job, and any- 
one who has essayed the task of photographing plasterwork 
on ceilings will appreciate the difficulties with which the 
author has had to contend and thus make allowances for a 
certain lack of sharpness in the plates. The period cov- 
ered is described by the author as ‘‘a continuous record of the 
evolution of Renaissance ornament and detail from the 
accession of the Tudor sovereigns to the Greek revival." 

The astonishing versatility and virtuosity of the crafts- 
men of those days seems like an echo without any thrill 
except as one turns to the less grand and pauses before so 
delicate a thing as the fine chimney breast in a house in 


(1) English Decorative Plasterwork. By M. Jourdain, New York. Scribners. $12.00 
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London; but architects will here find many interesting ways 
of handling odd details and they will particularly pay atten- 
tion to the author's comparative plates of mouldings of the 
seventeenth century, and the Jacobean, Georgian and later 
Renaissance periods. 

This is not an attempt to appraise the value of the book. 
That can only be done, so far as architects are concerned, by 
putting it to the test of use, and that again is something 
personal. The book is well done, has some two hundred 
plates printed on one side only, for the most part, and the 
text is just enough to balance the illustrations. 

S.I.R. 
Town Planning 


Mr. Nolen has contributed much to the literature of 
town-planning in this country. His latest little volume’, 
which adopts a well-known English title, performs a very 
definite service by collecting in brief and well-illustrated 
form the accumulated results of many years of community 
planning in its limited but varied form in connection with 
industrial towns, war housing and real estate developments 
with which he has been connected. Both in the valuable 
introduction by Dr. Albert Shaw and in the body of the 
book, particular stress is laid on the need and advantages 
of building new communities instead of adding to and patch- 
ing up our old overgrown cities. The English Garden 
Cities are used to illustrate the possibilities of the latter 
course. A valuable addenda of the literature of town- 
planning is appended. This book cannot fail to excite new 
interest in better community planning, and with the letting 
down of urban land speculation may influence even our 
“practical’’ business men, who too often ignore the money 
value of community amenities. Henry WRIGHT 
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INSTITUTE BUSINESS 


News Notes 


The jury for the Princeton Prizes in Architecture, 1927-28, 
composed of Messrs. Corbett, D'Amato, Githens, Licht, 
and Morgan, awarded the prizes to Messrs. Martin L. Beck, 
New York City, and John A. Nelon, Watertown, Mass., 
with honorable mentions to Messrs. Alan C. Davoll, New 
York City, and Harry Culesian, Ashmont, Mass. The 
prizes, valued at 800 dollars each, entitle the winners to 
spend a year in the Advanced Class of the Princeton School 
of Architecture. The program was a Memorial Group of 
buildings on a University campus. 


Mr. C. L. Hutchisson announces that with N. H. Holmes 
and C. L. Hutchisson, Jr., he has formed a partnership for 
the practice of architecture and engineering, under the name 
of Hutchisson, Holmes & Hutchisson, with offices in the 
State Office Building, Mobile, Alabama. 


Institute Business 
Members Elected 


Centrat New York, Verne S. Swan; Eriz, William W. 
Meyers; INpiana, Karl D. Norris; Iowa, Amos B. Emery; 
Kansas City, Walter A. Besecke, Victor J. De Foe, Alice Walton; 
Nortn Texas, Edgar G. Shelton; NortHERN Ca.irornia, 
J. Kendall Masten, Wilbur D. Peugh, Ralph Wyckoff, Wm. 
Raymond Yelland; Prrtspurcu, Albert F. Link; Sours Texas, 
Victor E. Johnson; SovtHern Carirornia, Ralph C. Flewelling, 
Donald D. McMurray; Wasuincton, D. C., Wolcott Clarke 
Waggaman. 


Fellowship 


The Sixtieth Convention of The Institute, without a dis- 
senting vote, continued the grade of Fellow, and has accord- 
ingly amended the By-laws, placing the whole responsibility 
for the advancement to Fellowship in the Jury of Fellows. 
This amendment and the general conditions of Fellowship— 
Art. II, Section 1 and 2—are fully set forth in the 1927- 
1928 Annuary and should be carefully scrutinized by the 
Membership. 

Preparatory to putting into effect these amendments, the 
Jury of Fellows respectfully submits to the proponents sub- 
mitting names for advancement to Fellowship the very grave 
responsibility attending its activities and recommendations. 
While it has no desire to escape the inevitable criticisms 
that at times may be innocently directed at it, there is a 
decided feeling that the membership must seriously consider 
the share of the burden and responsibility that it should 
assume in the arduous task imposed upon the Jury of Fellows. 
It is the feeling of the Jury that if ic could impart to the 
members of the profession its own conception of the meaning 
of this class of membership, there would be greater effort, 
by and more cooperation from the membership as a whole, 
and a resultant attainment in keeping with the intent of 
the By-laws. 

It is a clear conception that elevation to Fellowship in 
the Institute is and should be a distinct honor, and as such 


it should be carefully guarded and bestowed only when it is 
justly due. The membership as a whole should be extremely 
jealous of this distinction and should therefore carefully 
weigh in their minds the outstanding attainments of a par- 
ticular member before suggesting his or her name to the 
Jury of Fellows for promotion. While the By-laws must be 
reasonably broad in dealing with the qualifications neces- 
sary to confer this honor it is manifest that careful analysis 
and differentiation must be indulged in when the standing 
of a candidate is to be discussed. 

It is also manifest that the Jury cannot know intimately 
the personality or the attainments of every candidate pre- 
sented to it for judgment and must therefore rely to a great 
extent upon the representations made to it by individuals 
or groups who have had the opportunity for close and inti- 
mate contact with the candidate. The degree of earnestness 
on the part of the proponents for the elevation of one of 
their members will be of great assistance in formulating 
the judgment of the Jury. To make Fellowship a real honor, 
to minimize the chance of error, and to attempt faithfully 
to interpret the wishes of the membership as a whole, the 
Jury believes that candidates should be recommended only 
when a certain standard of excellence has been reached. 

In offering the suggestions incorporated in the foregoing, 
the membership must bear in mind that the Jury of Fellows 
is making a strenuous effort to carry into effect the real 
intent and meaning of the Constitution and By-laws. If 
these suggestions are put into effect, with real cooperation 
on the part of the membership, the Jury feels sure that 
Fellowships will be bestowed upon those who deserve them 
and greater honor will be attached to their award. 


Cuar.es A. Favrot, Chairman 


Activities in Ohio 


Members of the Cincinnati, Dayton and Columbus Chap- 
ters met at Cincinnati on 10 June last and inaugurated a 
movement to combine all the reputable architects in Ohio 
into a useful and active organization which shall, through 
publicity and other means, help to raise the general public 
understanding of architecture to the highest possible point. 
Other meetings are to be held at Dayton and Columbus. 


Principles of Professional Practice 


Questions will arise from time to time in regard to the 
new Principles of Professional Practice which were adopted 
by the last Convention and Article 6, which has to do with 
private publications or monographs, has already led to 
inquiries. 

The existing Principles are illustrations of difficulties 
which arise in practice and they set up the experience of the 
Institute for the information of its members. Prohibitions 
are eliminated but each article undertakes to outline the 
principle of good practice which is involved, first, from the 
standpoint of the public, and second from the standpoint of 
our relations to one another. 

Article 6 reads as follows: “‘An architect will not adver- 
tise for the purpose of self-laudatory publicity, but publicity 
of the standards, aims and progress of the profession is to be 
commended. He will not take part or give any assistance in 
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obtaining advertisements or other support towards meeting 
the expense of any publication illustrating his work.”’ 

The principle involved is that the publication of an arch- 
itect’s work should have its own value whether it appears 
in the regular architectural magazines, the newspapers, or in 
a private monograph. If the publication of photographs 
involves a greater expense than the sale value, so that adver- 
tisements are necessary to help pay the costs, these adver- 
tisements must have an intrinsic value to the advertiser. If 
it does not appear to the advertiser that this is the case the 
publication has no real value and should not be issued. If 
the architect uses his influence to assist the publisher to 
obtain advertisements from contractors or material men he 
gives a fictitious value to the publication which is paid for 
by an obligation on the part of the architect to the adver- 
tiser. This obviously affects the value of his advice to the 
public unless he is willing to receive favors for which he 
does not expect to pay. 

The members of the Producers Council have already found 
that in the eyes of certain publishers they have assumed an 
obligation to the Institute which can be paid for by adver- 
tising in monographs. The Institute receives from these 
members, by agreement, all that their obligation requires 
and no individual of the Institute should be singled out to 
receive a further return because of their relation to the Insti- 
tute. The statement has been made by a publisher that ‘‘no 
objection on the part of the Institute would be raised against 
his publications.’ The inference from this statement is 
that the Institute has changed its policy in regard to mono- 
graphs. The policy of the Institute is not in favor of mono- 
graphs or against them as such. It undertakes only to guide 
the architect away from improper methods and it proposes 
to discuss fully these methods with the architect, if, in 
its opinion, they are improper. 

Article 6 does not forbid the publication of monographs 
but calls attention to the important fact that it is not good 
practice for an architect to take any part whatever in obtain- 
ing the support of advertisers. 


ABRAM GarFIELD, Chairman 


Public Works 


When the Convention met in Washington it would have 
been premature to report a development in regard to the 
progress of the Public Building Program which nevertheless 
seemed imminent at that date. The Institute had hoped to 
be called into consultation over the general plan of the 
Pennsylvania triangle and was so called officially very 
shortly after the Convention. 

A Committee was appointed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to be known as the Board of Architectural Consultants. 
Edward H. Bennett is the Chairman of this committee and 
Louis Simon of the Supervising Architect's office, is the 
Secretary. The other members of the Board are Milton B. 
Medary, Louis Ayres, Arthur Brown, William Adams 
Delano and John Russell Pope. This Board has had several 
somewhat continuous meetings in Washington and has made 
comprehensive studies of the entire triangle bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Fifteenth Street and B Street. The 
original program and studies comprised only those buildings 
for which money had been appropriated and only those 
areas which the Government owned at that time. 
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The Secretary of the Treasury has now asked this Board to 
consider all of the property in this area and to study the 
buildings which will be built within the next few years in 
relation to buildings which may not be built for many years 
to come. 

Your Committee on Public Works and the Institute may 
well be gratified that so broad and comprehensive a view is 
taken by the Secretary and that we are given this official 
opportunity to take part in this development. It is too soon 
to publish findings and results but it is not too soon to con- 
gratulate the country and ourselves because this problem 
has been put into such willing and able hands. 


ABRAM GarFIELD, Chairman 


Obituary 
James Rush Marshall 


Elected to the Institute as a Fellow in 1892 
Died at Washington, D. C., 1927 


James Rush Marshall was born at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
in 1851. His maternal ancestors had come from Delaware 
and had taken a worthy part in developing the rich country 
beyond the Susquehanna. His father came from Virginia. 
In those days the wagon road to the Shenandoah Valley lay 
through the picturesque and romantic mountain passes by 
which, at a later day, Lee was to invade the North. The 
boy loved these mountains; and perhaps their delicacy and 
grandeur became a part of his existence. At least his mature 
thought always turned back to them as if to home. 

The architect had taken shape by the time the boy was 
twenty, after attending Rutgers College and travelling 
abroad with his scholarly father. In 1871 he came to the 
office of the architect of the Treasury in Washington and 
here his contacts were made and the partnership formed in 
1883 with Joseph C. Hornblower. These were formative 
years when reputation is made for the maturer man to main- 
tain. On the personal side his friendships, once formed, 
remained firm and on the professional side, a subtle and dig- 
nified style began to develop. A never-failing refinement 
touched his work. Surface things and architectural ‘“‘styles’’ 
interested him less than did a true understanding of the need 
behind the object. The character of the man who should 
do a thing meant more to him than the rosiest promises. 
These qualities are evident in his work, as for example the 
Hill, Lothrop, and Cameron Houses, the Army and Navy 
Club or the National Museum. His friends knew that he 
had a singular faculty for achieving a critical attitude toward 
his own work, as well as toward things in general. His 
fellowship was based on candour. And, impersonal though 
his judgment might be, he never failed in kindness. 

The impression left upon the world by one who is gone is 
better felt than expressed. Recollection holds dearest those 
contacts which were a matter of understanding rather than 
of words. Dates mean little and actions are of value chiefly 
for what they tell of the character behind them. Yet some- 
times it is heartening to dwell on dates and actions for the 
sake of the pictures they make. The picture shadows forth 
the real achievement—which is character. 


Detos SMITH 
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